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of corporal punishment and the complete publicity of court
proceedings were openly debated.
These sudden transformations, coming after centuries of
social stagnation, had stirred public opinion. The nobility,
whose privileges were threatened, was naturally hostile to the
governmental projects for reforms. Nor did the progressive
circles support Alexander IFs courageous initiatives; the un-
expected realization of their own program only half satisfied
them; these reforms granted in small doses fanned their im-
patience*
Having aroused the appetite for humanitarian progress,
the czar was unable to satisfy it without renouncing some of
his own prerogatives. The central authorities were outraged
by demands of the radicals; and the radicals had concluded
that they might as well demolish at one blow the ancient
structure they were attacking.
Every citizen felt called upon to supply his answers to
questions of domestic policy. Prompt and reliable informa-
tion was the most urgent need, and there was no time for
reflection, for any news was swallowed whole, and people
were starved for news. In this sultry atmosphere, the press
held a privileged position; it was now a vehicle of informa-
tion, which determined the mood of the people. The progres-
sive newspapers denounced the abuses of the old regime and
demanded a complete political change. Thus, far from ap-
peasing popular resentment against the monarchy and the
church, Alexander IFs concessions intensified this feeling.
Dostoevsky, with his great love for the czar and for Rus-
sia, was suddenly thrust into this bewildering milieu. He
came from another world, another era, but he hailed the
latest social reforms with joy, and was confident in his coun-
try's future. He was happy, but he soon discovered that no